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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Wlien the Molony Committee on Consumer Protection in January, 1960, 
asked members of the public to write to them about purchases which they 
regarded as unsatisfactory, the Committee received 1,088 replies of which 154 
were direct complaints about footwear. Together with clothing and textiles, 
carpets and electrical appliances, footwear appeared to be a leading source of 
consumer complaint and the committee in its final report (Cmnd. 1781, 1962) 
devoted a whole Chapter (VII) to the problems of the footwear industry and 
their possible solution. 

Since the Consumer Council started work in 1963, footwear has always 
been liigh on the list of subjects figuring in letters and telephone calls received 
by the Council. This, added to the fact that expenditure on footwear is an 
essential item in all household budgets (although it has since 1959 been taking a 
declining proportion of consumers’ expenditure), decided the Council to make a 
study of the industry and its problems, as they affected its customers. The 
Council started work on this research project in earnest in the autumn of 1966. 

Mass-Observation Limited were commissioned to do a survey of consumer 
attitudes to footwear for adults. Children’s footwear was purposely omitted from 
the survey because this is a subject with special problems, particularly relating to 
health, which requires separate study. The Consumer Council has been con- 
cerned with other interested bodies in finding ways of producing properly 
designed children’s shoes and persuading parents to buy them. 

The Molony Committee had found the four main types of complaint to be 
over-rapid wearing of soles and heels, parting of soles from uppers, breakage 
of heels and lack of waterproofness. In the event, apart from the special case of 
complaints from women about heels breaking off, the pattern and significance 
of complaints shown by the survey diverged somewhat from the pattern shown 
in the letters sent to the Molony Committee. 

This shows how dtmgerous it is to judge the eflaciency or lack of efficiency 
of a trade in meeting consumer needs merely by reference to random complaints. 
Indeed, our survey showed a high degree of satisfaction with footwear in spite 
of a general lack of service and advice given by retailers, although it also 
revealed a sad lack of knowledge on the part of consumers of what they need to 
know about shoes to make a good buy. The main conclusion of the study is tliat 
consumers need to know more about what to look for when buying shoes. 
Shoe shops tmd manufacturers will need to give more advice and information, 
as consumers become more discriminating, and to provide the range of choice 
of shoes needed to satisfy the more demandmg requirements of articulate 
consumers. 

We should like to thank all those organisations who have co-operated in 
the preparation of this study. The British Footwear Manufacturers’ Federation, 
the Shoe and Allied Trades Research Association, the Footwear Distributors’ 
Federation, the National Shoe Retailers’ Council, the Multiple Shoe Retailers’ 
Association and the Society of Shoe Fitters have all commented on the draft 
and their comments have been taken account of in this final version of the 
study, although, of course, they bear no responsibility for its findings. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 



Economic Position 

Spending by consumers on footwear increased from £26 Im. in 1959 to £356m. 
in 1966, a rise of about 25 per cent at current prices and even at constant (1958) 
prices, the rise was about 12 per cent. Yet as a proportion of total consumers’ 
expenditure, spending on footwear, apart from a small rise in 1960, has steadily 
declined each year from 1.68 per cent in 1959 to 1.50 per cent in 1966 at constant 
(1958) prices (table 1). 

The proportion has declined to a great extent because footwear is primarily 
a basic essential. The proportion of total expenditure which goes on footwear 
tends to increase up to a certain level of income. In 1965, this level was an 
average, before tax, of about £30 a week or £1,500 a year (table 2). For people 
in higher income brackets, footwear tends to decline in importance as other 
goods such as domestic appliances, cars and Continental holidays absorb 
greater proportions of additional increments of income. 

Consumers’ buying habits are reflected in the fairly modest rate of growth 
in production of shoes by British manufacturers which averaged less than 
2 per cent a year between 1959 and 1966 (table 3). These overall trends disguise 
spectacular increases in the production of slippers and houseshoes (a sign of 
the slippered ease of the TV viewer?) while below average increases in the 
output of shoes with leather uppers are balanced by slightly above average 
increases in shoes with uppers made of materials other than leather, e.g. plastics, 
including the group of synthetic materials that “breathe” called poromerios. 
The modest increase in British output could be attributed to credit squeezes in 
1961-62 and 1966 and competition from imports, wluch reached a peak of 
49.6m. pairs (value £23.6ra.)in 1964, but fell in 1965 to 42.1m. (value £17.9m.) 
due to the import surcharge. They rose again to 48.9m. (value £22.8m.) in 1966, 
even though the surcharge was in force for 1 1 months of that year. In the early 
sixties, Italian fashion shoes for women had dominated imports. With the 
flattening out of the boom for Italian footwear, Hong Kong has replaced Italy 
as Britain’s leading suppher selling mainly canvas and plastic footwear. 
Britain has shown a persistent surplus of imports over exports of footwear 
table 4). 

Increasing imports of cheap footwear from, in particular, Hong Kong and 
Eastern Europe have been one of the reasons why footwear prices have risen 
at a slower rate than the general price level (fable 5). 

Price increases seem not to have been restrained by any great degree of 
price competition between retailers. According to estimates widely quoted in 
the trade, retail margins average between 35 and 38 per cent and thus appear 
to be among the highest in the High Street. The trade associations m footwetir 
have told us that margins vary widely with different types of retail outlet and 
types of shoes, making it hard to arrive at a reliable average for the trade as a 
whole. The question of margins has been referred to tire National Board for 
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Prices and Incomes. Direct price competition between shops would only be 
possible on manufacturer’s branded shoes, but these have been strictly price 
maintained and, in any case, account for only 20 — 25 per cent of the market. 
At the time of writing, the footwear industry’s application for exemption from 
the ban on R.P.M. under the Resale Prices Act 1964 was under consideration 
by the Restrictive Practices Court. In the absence of manufacturer branding, 
shoe styles, bearing retail brand names, vary from shop to shop so that shoes 
in different shops are hard to compare in value for money terms. The result 
is that people tend to Itave an idea of what they want to pay for a pair of shoes 
rather than have an actual pair of shoes in mind, apart from the colour and 
general type, when they go out to shop. 

Apart from the competition of cheap imports, prices have been kept down 
for four reasons. First, because footwear has been lighting a losing battle for 
the extra increments of income of households receiving more than £1,500 a 
year. Secondly, because manufacturers liave achieved above average increases 
(some 3 per cent a year) in productivity (output per man). These have been due 
mainly to the mechanization of traditional processes, the introduction of new 
teclmiques and the application of new materhUs (mainly substitutes for leather) 
and partly to the activity of an efficient research organisation — the Shoe and 
Allied Trades Research Association — which feeds a steady flow of new ideas 
into the mainstream of the industry’s thinking about making shoes. Thirdly, 
the demand for shoes light in weight has reduced the quantity and quality of the 
materials used. Finally, retailers have in recent years been trying to improve their 
stock control and distribution methods, in some cases by the introduction of 
computers, in order to absorb increasing overhead costs. 

Manufacturers 

Footwear manufacture is fragmented into about 400 firms, many of them family 
owned and run, employing 101 ,000 people or an average of 252 per firm. The 
lack of concentration in the industry is shown by the fact that the three largest 
firms account together for only 15 per cent of total British production. Even 
in the largest Arms, productive capacity is divided between different factories 
none of which employs more than 400 people. 

Footwear manufacture has been resistant to concentration because of the 
craft techniques involved in its traditional production processes. These are not 
incompatible with the more than average increases in productivity referred to 
above because mechanization of any description applied to a labour intensive 
industry like footwear will lead to big jumps in output per man. For example, 
new methods of lasting have cut down the time taken to shape the upper. 
Much .skilled labour is required in producing the traditional welted sole where the 
outer sole and the upper are both stitched to an inner sole. This method of 
manufacture does not lend itself so readily to mechanization as do newer methods 
— cementing, vulcanizing or injection moulding — which have gained ground to 
such an extent tlrnt only 4 per cent of shoes are now made by the traditional 
welted process. With cemented shoes, the outer sole is u-sually made of some 
synthetic material, although it may be leather, and is stuck on with a strong 
adhesive. Vulcanized shoes have rubber soles wliich are sliaped, vulcanized 
and bonded to the upper in one operation. Injection moulded shoes have the 
sole formed directly on to the upper by iryeoting molten p.v.o. into a mould. 
The whole shoe may even be formed in this way. 
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These are clearly mechanized processes, but the potential advantages of mass 
production are vitiated, even here, by the large number of sizes, sltapes and 
styles demanded by the public. It is not imcommon for an average sized factory 
employing 200—300 people to be producing as many as 150 dilTerent designs 
of shoe at the same time often in comparatively small rums. The moulds and lasts 
required for cemented, vulcanized and injection moulded footwear are expensive 
items of equipment which need long production runs to muke their installation 
an economic proposition. 

The problems of using capital economically ctin be partly overcome by 
anticipating demand and making for stock or by vertical integration. However, 
only 15 per cent of shoes go through whole.salers, who, apart from the manu- 
facturers, would be expected to hold supplies in some bulk. But even whole- 
salers, apart from a few notably progressive exceptions, have come under fire 
from their main customers, the independent retailers, for not anticipating 
demtutd and not having in stock particular lines in short supply. 

One of the reasons why wholesaling has never been very significant in 
footwear has been the extent of vertical integration. Some 25 per cent of the 
trade in shoes is done through outlet.s owned by manufacturers. But this 
integration has the disadvantage of not being particularly neat and tidy. For 

example, the biggest retail group the British Shoo Corporatia.a— wliich 

luindles 25 per cent to 30 per cent of all footwear sales, has manufacturing 
interests but takes the bulk of its supplies from independent manufacturers. 
Similarly, the biggest manufacturer --Clarks — produoe.s far more shoes than 
could possibly be distributed economically through its 200 shops. The trend 
towards greater manufacturer control of retail outlets is likely to increase as it 
offers the best hope of controlling demand and so using capital more economi- 
cally. It is rellecled in the fact that the bulk of advertising for shoes is done by 
manufacturers. Clarks, for example, does more (a total budget of £750,000 for 
advertising and promotion of all kinds in 1966) tlian the biggest retail group— 
British Shoe Corporation (about £400,000 for TV and press advertising in 1966). 
Advertising, by creating consumer demand and compelling retailers to stock 
the shoes advertised, is a Italf way house to actual control of retail outlets. 

But the pace of vertical integration has been slowed by unpredictable 
demand which is subject to the whim of fashion. The retailer has little incentive 
to incur the costs of holding large stocks of a particular shoe or fitting. Longer 
production runs are facilitated by the production of shoes branded by manu- 
facturers and enterprising whole.salers for which dentand is stimulated and to 
some extent controlled by national advertising. But at the most only 25 per cent 
of production consists of manufacturer’s branded footwear e.g. G.B. Britton’s 
Tuf and Oluv. Retail brands are far more numerous. 

.Distribution 

M ultiple .shoe shops account for most of the retail trade in footwear (62 per cent 
in 1964, Italf of it through British Shoe Corporation shops) and, since 1950, 
have steadily increased their share at the expense of co-operative stores and 
independents (one-third of the trade in 1964). But all specialist shops have been 
losing ground to non-specialist outlets such as mail order houses and variety and 
general stores (15.4 per cent in 1964). 

The trade can be roughly divided into two clearly distinct types— “fashion” 
and “family”. All footwear is influeaced by fashion, but the “family” trade is 
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not so extreme in its tastes. The fashion trade is dominated by the multiple 
shops who rarely carry a range of fittings for a given size. Fashion shoes are 
continually chtinging and are generally not expected to last. They are not 
necessarily uncomfortable (indeed, there are some very comfortable fashion shoes 
made) but they are more likely to be so because the manufacturer may be 
required to meet a new fashion trend at short notice wltich often gives him 
little time adequately to test out new designs. 

Multiples also handle the “family” trade, but this is the main preserve of the 
independent specialist shops. More fittings of a particular shoe are carried but 
the range of designs is limited. 

Purchase of footwear by mail order has increased from 7.9 per cent in 1961 
to about 10 per cent today. It is perhaps surprising that a growing number of 
people should be happy to buy shoes through the post, because the designs 
have to be judged from pictures in a catalogue and fittings are not made before 
purchase. The larger mail order firms have tried to get round these drawbacks 
by allowing customers to order several pairs and to return those not wanted. 
Mail order firms do not sell liigh fashion shoes because of the time taken to 
print catalogues and to arrange production. Many of their lines are specially 
produced and, hence, it is hard to compare prices or qualities with those of 
other firms or in the shops. 

Trade Associations 

Most footwear mtmufacturers belong to one of three trade associations. About 
82 per cent of the industry producing non-rubber footwear belong to the British 
Footwear Manufacturers’ Federation and the Lancashire Footwear Manufac- 
turers Association, which grew up separately from the bfmf for historical 
reasons but works closely with it. The Rubber and Plastics Footwear Manufac- 
turers Association represents a handful of firms supplying most of the rubber 
and plastic footwear in Britain and some of the sports shoes, casuals and slippers. 

The BFMF consists of 17 local associations representing 320 firms employing 
over 72,500 people in the United Kingdom. (The Lancashire Footwear Manu- 
facturers Association represents 40 — 50 firms employing about 10,000 people.) 
BFMF was originally a national employers’ organisation for negotiating wages 
and conditions of employment with the trade union. But it has developed certain 
trade association services since the last war, including in particular the running 
of trade exhibitions, the provision of comprehensive assistance to exporters, 
regular analysis and publication of statistics tmd an information service for the 
press and public. 

Half the bfmf income (£60,000 in 1966) goes to finance the Shoe and Allied 
Trades Research Association, which also gets funds from the Ministry of Tech- 
nology (£48,196 in 1966) and retail and wholesale organisations as well as 
individual members, making a total of £229,123 in 1966. satra members 
include large organisations like the bfmf, the lfma and the Multiple Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, as well as 640 direct members — individual home manu- 
facturers, distributors tmd repairers of footwear and makers of materials used 
in footwear. Total membership in 1966 was 1,053. Besides doing research to 
aid the technical development of the industry — development of new materials, 
machinery and techniques and specifications for safe school footwear, etc. — 
SATRA also tests shoes about which complaints have been made, satra will 
analyse and give an opinion on defects in shoes thatarethesubject of a complaint. 
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It will not, however, receive cases direct from consumers, but will only accept 
shoes from manufacturers or retailers who are in dispute with one another or a 
customer, and who are members of its association. Over 5,200 complaints 
were handled by SATRA in 1966 of which the bulk were concerned with men’s 
footwear. They judged 84 per cent of the complaints about men’s footwear, 
51 per cent of those about women’s footwear, and 73 per cent of those about 
children’s footwear to be unjustified by the results of tests. They considered 
5 per cent of the complaints about men’s footwear, 28 per cent about women’s 
and 12 per cent about children’s to be justified, while in 9 per cent, 16 per cent 
and 12 per cent respectively of the cases they considered the responsibility should 
be shared. In the remainder, they were unable to give an opinion. These figures 
may not give a representative view of complaints about shoes, since most com- 
plaints are dealt with by retailers or manufacturers and so do not get passed to 
SATRA. The figures may thus be biased towards unjustified complaints, satra 
also publishes a series of public information leaflets on the use and care of boots 
and shoes. 

The three trade organisations on the distribution side belong to the Footwear 
Distributors’ Federation which deals with problems general to footwear 
distributors as a whole. For example, it makes representations to the Govern- 
ment on Government policies affecting the trade and, in conjunction with satra 
and the bfmf, has been concerned with ways of promoting the sales of approved 
children’s shoes. Of the organisations affiliated to the Footwear Distributors’ 
Federation, the Multiple Shoe Retailers’ Association has 51 members controlling 
nearly 5,000 shops or about 90 per cent of the firms eligible for membership and 
is responsible for 98 per cent of the value of trade done by multiples. To qualify 
for membership of the msra, a multiple should be trading from a sufficiently 
large number of branches usually taken to be about 10 or more. The National 
Shoe Retailers’ Council, affiliated to the National Chamber of Trade, represents 
in the main the independent shoe retailer. But its 1,000 members only represent 
a small proportion of all retailers, say about one-eighth. The Wholesale Footwear 
Distributors’ Association has a membership of about 100, responsible for 
between 80 and 90 per cent of total wholesale turnover. Besides normal trade 
association activities, it conducts enquiries into trading results for the benefit 
of members. Finally, there is the Society of Shoe Fitters, a professional body 
concerned with encouraging the use of shoe fitting teclmiques in shoe shops. 



Table 1 

CONSUMER SPENDING ON FOOTWEAR 





Total Consumer Expenditure 


Total Expenditure on Footwear 


As Percentage 
of Total Consumer 
Expenditure 




at current prices 


1958 prices 


at current prices 


1958 prices at current 
prices 


1958 

prices 


1959 


£15,949 m. 


£15,878 m. 


£261 m. 


£256 m. 


1.63 


1.61 


1960 


£16,691 m. 


£16,476 m. 


£289 m. 


£274 m. 


1.72 


1.66 


1961 


£17,862 m. 


£17,113 m. 


£299 m. 


£281 m. 


1.69 


1.65 


1962 


£18,893 m. 


£17,463 m. 


£304 m. 


£274 m. 


1.62 


1.58 


1963 


£20,049 m. 


£18,282 m. 


£319 m. 


£281 m. 


1.62 


1.56 


1964 


£21,394 m. 


£18,972 m. 


£332 m. 


£290 m. 


1.58 


1.55 


1965 


£22,744 m. 


£19,293 m. 


£348 m. 


£298 m. 


1.54 


1.54 


1966 


£24,007 m. 


£19,598 m. 


£356 m. 


£293 m. 


1.48 


1.50 



SOURCE: Central Statistical Office. 
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Table 2 



CONSUMER SPENDING ON FOOTWEAR BY INCOME 



Average Weekly House- Average Weekly Ex- Average Total Weekly Spending on Footwear 
hold Income Before Tax pendlture on Footwear Household Expend!- as per centage of the 

ture Weekly Household 

Skillings Shillings Expenditure 



Under £5 


1.89 


111.30 


1 .7 per cent 


£5— £10 


2.43 


165.24 


1 .5 per cent 


£10— £15 


4.22 


265.92 


1.6 per cent 


£15— £20 


6.30 


357.79 


1.8 per cent 


£20— £25 


7.48 


396.15 


1 .9 per cent 


£25— £30 


9.11 


468.20 


2.0 per cent 


£30— £40 


11.51 


576.48 


2.0 per cent 


£40— £50 


12.90 


747.98 


1.7 per cent 


All Householders 


7.89 


425.07 


1.9 per cent 



SOURCE: Family Expenditure Survey, 1965. 



Table 3 

MANUFACTURERS’ TOTAL SALES OF FOOTWEAR 1959-66 
(million pairs) 



Percentage 

Million Pairs Change 





1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1959-66 


Total all types 


174.0 


183.2 


184.4 


179.6 


190.4 


202.6 


197.7 


193.8 


+ 11.5 


Total with leather uppers 


112.4 


119.6 


122.8 


117.2 


121.2 


128.8 


129.9 


121.3 


+8 


With non-leather uppers 


















including sports 


21.6 


72.0 


19.6 


19.6 


22.0 


25.0 


24.7 


24.1 


+ 11.6 


Slippers, houseshoes, etc. 


29.6 


31.2 


33.2 


33.6 


32.0 


41,0 


37.7 


38.3 


+32.8 


Rubber protective 


10.4 


10.4 


8.8 


8.4 


8.8 


6.5 


6.6 


5.7 


-4.5 


Plastic protective 


— 


— 


— 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


2.2 


— 


Safety footwear 


-- 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


“ 


2.2 


— 



SOURCE: Board of Trade. 



Table 4 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOOTWEAR 1959-66 





Imports 




Exports 






million pairs 


£m. 


million pairs 


£m. 


1959 


29.3 


12.9 


14.1 


13.5 


1960 


36.0 


17.9 


13.6 


13.8 


1961 


35.5 


19.5 


12.5 


13.1 


1962 


30.3 


17.6 


12.2 


12.5 


1963 


39.4 


19.6 


12.0 


12.8 


1964 


49.6 


23.6 


12.3 


14.2 


1965 


42.1 


17.9 


12.3 


15.1 


1966 


48.9 


22.3 


12.3 


16.5 



SOURCE: H.M. Customs and Excise. 
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Table 5 



THE TREND OF RETAIL PRICES 

(January 1956=100) 

1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Footwear 102 103 103 108 109 111 116 118 119 

All items 104 108 110 110 112 117 121 123 129 

Note: The items of footwear in this index were weighted in relation to the demand for them 
in 1956. It probably overstates the rise in prices because there has been a shift away from ex- 
pensive shoes since 1958. 

SOURCE; Economist Intelligence Unit. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE RESEARCH 



We commissioned Mass-Observation Limited, an independent research 
organisation, to do a survey of consumer attitudes to footwear. Interviews with 
2,022 people took place at 84 sampling points, chosen by random selection 
methods, on October 10 and 11, 1966. At each sampling point, quotas were 
set for interviewers to complete in terms of sex, age and class, and for women 
whether they were housewives and whether they were working or not working. 
These quotas reflected the sex, age, class, regional and occupational distribution 
of the population as a whole. Questions were asked only about shoes and 
boots mainly worn out of doors. Industrial boots and other special footwear, 
e.g. surgical, were specifically excluded. Ages covered by the survey were divided 
beyond the normal practice by separating the under 25’s into two groups — the 
the teenagers (16 — 19) and people in their early twenties (20 — 24). 

A little over half of the sample were women (table 6). Nearly 40 per cent 
of the sample were aged between 45 and 64 (table 7). Nearly 70 per cent of the 
sample were manual workers and the wives of manual workers (table 8). 
85 per cent of the women were housewives and 56 per cent of the women were 
not employed (table 10). Over 50 per cent of the total sample were employed in 
clerical, industrial or distributive occupations, with the largest proportion in 
distribution (table 1 1). 

In addition to the survey of consumer opinion, members of the Council’s 
staff paid a number of visits to factories, warehouses and shops to discuss with 
manufacturers and retailers the technical problems of making and selling foot- 
wear. They also discussed these problems, and the survey and its results, with 
representatives of the main trade organisations for the industry: the British 
Footwear Manufacturers’ Federation and the Footwear Distributors’ Federa- 
tion. Discussions were also held with the Shoe and Allied Trades Research 
Association. 



Table 6 



SEX DISTRIBUTION 



Total 



No. % 



Men 

Women 












997 

1025 


49 

51 


Table 7 




AGE DISTRIBUTION 








Total 




Men 




Women 






No. 


% 


No. 


o/ 

/o 


No. 


% 




16—19 


193 


10 


101 


10 


92 


9 




20—24 


210 


10 


104 


10 


106 


10 




25—34 


405 


20 


206 


21 


199 


19 




35—44 


427 


21 


215 


22 


212 


21 




45—64 


787 


39 


371 


38 


416 


41 
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Table 8 

OCCUPATIONAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION 





Total 




Men 




Women 






No. 


% 


No. 


0/ 

/o 


No. 


0/ 

/o 


AB — Managerial/Professional 


247 


12 


126 


13 


121 


12 


Cl — ^Non-manual 


379 


19 


167 


17 


212 


21 


C2 — Skilled manual 


829 


41 


429 


43 


400 


39 


DE — Unskilled manual 


567 


28 


275 


28 


292 


28 


Table 9 
















REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 










Total 




Men 




Women 






No. 


% 


No. 


0/ 

/o 


No. 


0/ 

/o 


London & South East 


316 


16 


153 


15 


163 


16 


Eastern 


168 


8 


88 


9 


80 


8 


Southern 


240 


12 


112 


11 


128 


12 


South West & Wales 


247 


12 


123 


12 


124 


12 


Midlands & North Midlands 


335 


17 


170 


17 


165 


16 


North West 


259 


13 


126 


13 


133 


13 


North & North East 


288 


14 


145 


15 


143 


14 


Scotland 


169 


8 


80 


8 


89 


9 


Table 10 
















EMPLOYMENT 












(Of Women) 




















No. 


% 


Housewife 










. 871 


85 


Not a housewife . . 










154 


15 


Women not employed 










. 575 


56 


Women employed full-time 










. 282 


28 


Women employed part-time 










. 168 


16 


Table 11 














EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total 




Men 




Women 




No. 


% 


No. 


0/ 

/o 


No. 


0/ 

/o 


Clerical . . 


. . 248 


12 


97 


10 


151 


15 


Industrial 


. . 360 


18 


195 


20 


165 


16 


Distributive trades 


.. 419 


21 


182 


18 


237 


23 


All others 


. . 990 


49 


521 


52 


469 


46 


Don’t Know/Not Sxire 


4 


— 


1 


— 


3 


— 
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CHAPTER IV 



CHOICE OF SHOP AND SHOES 

Questions asked by interviewers referred to the pair of shoes or boots bought 
most recently. For 45 per cent of the respondents, this pair had been bought 
within the previous three months, although 76 per cent of teenagers had bought 
a pair in this period. Nearly 90 per cent of respondents had bought their last 
pair within the previous year (100 per cent of teenagers)— (table 12). 

Choice of Shop 

Most respondents (73 per cent of the total sample) bought their most recent 
pair of shoes at a specialist shoe shop. The figure was much higher for respond- 
ents in the 20 — 24 age group (81 per cent) and for those living in London and the 
South East of England (83 per cent). For most people without a particular pair 
of shoes in mind, a speciahst shop is expected to carry the range of shoes neces- 
sary to find a pair of shoes to meet their needs. The second most popular source 
of supply, although a long way behind, was mail order (8 per cent of all res- 
pondents). Department stores, co-ops and other sources were not significant, 
although there were some regional and class differences. Mail order was less 
popular in Scotland (3 per cent), and more popular in the South West and West 
(1 1 per cent), while department stores came next in popularity to shoe shops in 
the North and North East (11 per cent) and in Scotland, the North West 
and London, although in these areas the figures were very small (table 13). 
For the AB group department stores were more popular than mail order, while 
for the DE group mail order was of above average popularity. Some 60 per cent 
of all respondents always bought from a single source of supply (table 14). 

Of those who bought their shoes at a shoe shop, 49 per cent said they 
bought them from a multiple shop and 28 per cent from an independent retailer. 
A higher proportion of the teenagers (58 per cent) and the 20-24 age groups 
(59 per cent) bought their shoes from multiples — probably because they special- 
ise in fashion shoes. Conversely, a higher proportion of the older people aged 
45-64 (35 per cent) bought their shoes at independent retailers: presumably 
being less concerned with fashion and more with comfort. Independent shoe 
shops were more popular in Scotland (32 per cent) and the North West (34 per 
cent), while multiples were more popular than the average in the South (57 per 
cent) and London and the South East (54 per cent) (table 15). These figures 
serve to show that the spread of the multiples and the appeal of fashion shoes 
are a little more marked in the South than in the North. 

Of the mail order buyers, although 45 per cent said they would definitely 
buy more shoes by this method (59 per cent of the 45-64 age group), 12 per 
cent said they would definitely not buy any more by this method (table 16). 
Of those who said they would not huy any more, nearly half said it was because 
they preferred to try shoes on (table 17). 

Of those who had bought their shoes in the previous three mouths, 36 per cent 
said they bought them on a Saturday (46 per cent of men and 52 per cent of 
teenagers). The AB social group was less tied to Saturday than the other social 
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groups, 43 per cent of the DE group buying on Saturday (table 18). 60 per cent 
of the respondents found the shoes they bought in the first shop they went 
into, although 23 per cent went into three shops or more and 3 per cent of 
women went to nine or more shops (table 19). These figures probably under- 
estimate the extent to which people shop around for shoes because it only 
includes shops actually gone into and excludes window shopping, which is 
important in the selection of shoes. 

The reasons for choosing the particular shop would seem to substantiate 
the importance of window shopping. 39 per cent of the respondents who had 
bought their shoes in the previous three months said that the shop they chose 
had what they wanted or had somtliing they hlced in the window. For teenagers, 
these reasons were particularly marked (47 per cent). However, the contrary 
tendency was also quite strong, 20 per cent of respondents saying that they went 
to the particular shop they did because it was their “usual” shop. Among men 
the over 35s and the AB occupational class, allegiance to their “usual” shop 
was more marked than for aU respondents taken together (table 20). 

The proportion of people who bought their last pair of shoes at an indepen- 
dent shoe shop or at a co-operative store and gave as one of their reasons that it 
was their “usual” shop (28 and 24 per cent respectively) was higher than the pro- 
portion of people who bought them at a multiple giving the same reason (17 per 
cent). 13 per cent of those buying at a multiple shop gave as their reason that 
they liked the style of their shoes, compared with only 4 per cent of those buying 
at an independent (table 20). 

These figures seem to indicate that male consumers, older consumers and 
consumers of higher social class are more influenced by service and satisfaction 
previously received than other groups. They also show that independent shoe 
shops and co-operative stores are more likely to impress in this respect than 
multiples. They could also mean that these groups are less demanding in their 
fashion and style requirements and less prepared to experiment. They may 
include people who want the same type of shoes as they had before. 

Wlren asked specifically about the range of choice available in their chosen 
shop, 25 per cent said that they were offered httle choice. Differences between 
multiples, independents, etc. were not significant. More women (27 per cent) 
than men (23 per cent) said that they were given very little choice. The figure 
rose to 44 per cent of men wearing size 10 shoes and over (11 per cent of the 
sample), 34 per cent of women wearing size 6, 35 per cent wearing size 7 and 
75 per cent wearing size 8 said they were given very little choice, (tables 21-22). 



Choice of Shoes 

Shoes with laces were bought by 53 per cent of male respondents and 14 
per cent of women. Court shoes were bought by 45 per cent of women. 
(Two male respondents said they bought court shoes for themselves). 19 per 
cent of men and 13 per cent of women bought flat slip-on type shoes. These 
figures, with the reservation that a small number of respondents used vague 
descriptions like “every-day” and “walking” which could cover any type, show 
the sort of proportions of the basic types of shoes sold. They indicate the per- 
sistent appeal for men of traditional laced shoes, in spite of the increasing 
number of shoes that dispense with them altogether. The court shoe, with its 
formal design, stfll retains its popularity with women (table 23). 

“Comfort” was mentioned by 42 per cent of the respondents when asked 
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why they chose the shoes they did. A bigger proportion of women (50 per cent) 
than men (33 per cent) mentioned comfort, which appears surprising in view 
of the greater concern for style and fashion expected from women. In fact, equal 
proportions of men and women (32 per cent) gave “style” among their reasons 
for choice (table 24). The contradiction revealed by these figures is probably 
more apparent than real. Women tend as a matter of course to look for a stylish 
shoe and are pleased to find one that is also comfortable to wear. They are, 
therefore, more likely to remark on the comfort of a stylish shoe than its stylish- 
ness, which is taken for granted. Similarly, men are unlikely to buy shoes unless 
they arealso comfortable and if they are stylish as well, this is worth remarking on. 

46 per cent of teenagers and young people aged 20-24 mentioned style 
as one of their reasons for choice, a larger proportion in both cases than those 
that mentioned comfort. This is a reflection of the far greater concern for style 
than comfort in shoes shown by the young, frequently to their cost in deformed 
feet.* A very small proportion of all respondents mentioned the quality of the 
shoe, the quality of the leather, a brand name, a guarantee or the price as 
reasons for choice. It would seem that choice of shoes is often not as in the case 
of most other goods a compromise between quality and price, but between 
style and comfort. These conclusions were confirmed when purchasers were 
asked to choose from four prompted answers the most important influences on 
their choice of shoes. Some 70 per cent put size and fitting (i.e. comfort) first 
with durability (14 per cent) a poor second (table 25) and the younger age group 
put style second. 

The relative lack of concern for durability is shown by the life expected from 
the shoes bought. Over 50 per cent of both men and women expected their 
shoes to last for one year or less. Only 6 per cent of teenagers expected their shoes 
to last for two years or more compared with 48 per cent of people aged 45-64 
(table 26a). And the survey showed a connection between the price paid and the 
life expected from shoes. Women particularly expect expensive shoes to last 
longer. Three-quarters of the women in the survey who paid more than £5 for 
their shoes expected them to last two years or more, compared with 6 1 per cent 
of men. 

The inost popular price range for women was £2-£3 (37 per cent), whereas 
for men it was £3-£4 (41 per cent). Few women (8 per cent) paid more than 
£4 for their shoes (table 27). Few people (15 per cent) are prepared to spend more 
than £5 to get the pair of shoes they want. This may be because the factors 
considered to be important in the choice of shoes i.e. comfort and style, are not 
directly related to price in the same way as durability. Indeed there may be a 
conflict between durability and comfort, e.g. durable leather may be stiff and so 
initially uncomfortable to wear, a point developed in chapter 7. Clearly the 
younger you are the more you regard shoes as a consumable product, while the 
older you are the more you expect of them in terms of wear. Women respondents 
owned an average of 3.5 pairs and men 2.9 pairs, figures which did not vary 
significantly with age (table 28). 

The amount of wear that respondents expected to get out of their last pair 
of shoes varied greatly according to the frequency of use and the nature of the 



* Surveys reported to the British Medical Association in 1964 showed that 34 per cent of 
10-year-olds and 56 per cent of l5-year-olds (74 per cent of the girls) suffered from deformed 
feet. Footwear trade associations, consumer bodies and education authorities are currently 
trying to promote the sale of suitable shoes for children. 
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shoes worn. Those people who, overall, expected a useful life for their last 
pair of shoes of 2 years, in fact expected to get an average of 196 days of actual 
wear from their shoes. There was a very great variation in the expected number 
of days wear which respondents felt that their last pair of shoes would provide. 
At one end of the scale some 7 per cent of those expecting their shoes to be 
available for use up to 2 years nevertheless expected 500 days wear from them. 
At the other end of the scale, 24 per cent of those people who expected their shoes 
to be available for up to 2 years believed that they should only get up to 91 days 
wear from the shoes (table 26b). 

Although consumers are not too much concerned about the durabihty ot 
the shoes they buy, they seem to be reasonably well equipped with the basic 
information necessary to buy a pair of shoes which has the attribute they regard 
as of major importance i.e. comfort. 99 per cent of the total sample said they 
knew their size of shoe according either to the English or to the American systerm 
The most common size among male respondents was “8” (33 per cent) and 
among women “5” (36 per cent) (table 30). 

Knowledge of fitting, another determinant of comfort, was much less 
precise as only 8 per cent of the total sample were able to state any measurement 
of fitting either by letter or by number. Women (14 per cent) were more know- 
ledgeable of precise fittings than men (3 per cent) (table 31a). This lack of know- 
ledge may be due to the variation in fitting measurement between manufacturers. 
However, a further 66 per cent of the total samples gave the width of their foot 
in more general terms e.g. extra wide, broad, medium, average and ^narrow. 
Some 31 per cent of men and 26 per cent of women said they had “broad” 
feet (table 31b). 
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TIME SINCE BOUGHT LAST PAIR OF SHOES 
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Don’t Know/Can’t Remember 



Table 13 



WHERE LAST PAIR O 



Q. At what sort of place did you buy your last pair of shoes ? 

Age Class 





Total 


Men 


Women 


16-19 


Total 


2,022 


997 


1,025 


193 


Mail order 


157 


87 


70 


13 


% 


8 


9 


7 


7 


Shoe Shop 


1,474 


729 


745 


153 


73 


73 


73 


79 


Chain Store 


41 


18 


23 


4 


% 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Department Store 


131 


48 


83 


7 


% 


6 


5 


8 


4 


Market 


14 


5 


9 


1 


% 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Government 


Surplus 


6 


6 


__ 


— 


% 


— 


1 


— 


— 


Co-op 


105 


46 


59 


6 


5 


5 


6 


3 


Other 


90 


56 


34 


9 


% 


4 


6 


3 


5 


Don’t Know/ 


Not Stated 


4 


2 


2 


— 



102 % 



20-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 AB Cl C2 DE 



210 


405 


427 


787 247 


379 829 


567 


13 


37 


33 


61 


7 


11 


69 


70 


6 


9 


8 


8 


3 


3 


8 


12 


171 


292 


311 


547 


198 294 


597 


385 


81 


72 


73 


70 


80 


78 


72 


68 


3 


11 


11 


12 


6 


7 


15 


13 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


11 


25 


30 


58 


24 


27 


53 


27 


5 


6 


7 


7 


10 


7 


6 


5 




7 


2 


4 


_ 


— 


6 


8 


— 


2 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 




2 





4 





1 


2 


3 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


9 


20 


19 


51 


4 


18 


49 


34 


4 


5 


4 


6 


2 


5 


6 


6 


4 


12 


17 


48 


9 


19 


36 


26 


2 


3 


4 


6 


4 


5 


4 


5 




_ 


4 


1 





1 


2 


1 
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SHOES WAS BOUGHT 













REGION 








1 


London 

South 

East 


East 


South 


South- 

West/ 

West 


Midlands North 
/N. Mid- West 


N.-North 

East 


Scotland 






316 


168 


240 


247 


335 


259 


288 


169 


Total 


! 


12 


19 


17 


27 


32 


16 


29 


5 


Mail Order 


; 


4 


11 


7 


11 


10 


6 


10 


3 


% 




261 


129 


182 


174 


250 


177 


178 


123 


Shoe Shop 




83 


77 


76 


70 


75 


68 


62 


73 


% 




9 


1 


8 


4 


5 


4 


10 


— 


Chain Store 




3 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


— 


0/ 

/o 




15 


10 


13 


21 


12 


20 


31 


9 


Department Store 




5 


6 


5 


9 


4 


8 


11 


5 


% 




1 




1 





5 


4 


2 


1 


Market 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


1 


1 


% 




3 


1 








2 











Government 

Surplus 




1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


% 




5 


3 


9 


6 


9 


26 


22 


25 


Co-op 




2 


2 


4 


2 


3 


10 


8 


15 


0/ 

/o 




10 


5 


10 


15 


18 


11 


14 


7 


Other 




3 


3 


4 


6 


5 


4 


5 


4 


0/ 




— 


— 


_ 


— 


2 


1 


3 


— 


Don’t Know 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


% 



D 
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ANY OTHER SOURCES OF SUPPLY? 
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Note: Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because some r^pondents gave more than one place. 
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Not Stated 



Table 16 



REPEAT PURCHASES ON MAIL ORDER 

Q. How likely would you be to buy shoes through mail order in the future? 



AGE 





Total 


Men 


Women 16-19 


20-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-64 


All buying or who have 
bought by mail order 


276 


135 


141 


26 


32 


66 


67 


85 


Would definitely buy more 
% 


123 


56 


67 


11 


10 


25 


27 


50 


45 


41 


48 


42 


31 


38 


40 


59 


Would probably buy more 


68 


36 


32 


9 


9 


21 


16 


13 


% 


25 


27 


23 


35 


28 


32 


24 


15 


May buy more 


48 


22 


26 


3 


8 


11 


14 


12 


0/ 

/o 


17 


16 


18 


12 


25 


17 


21 


14 


Would definitdy not buy 


more 


33 


18 


15 


3 


4 


9 


8 


9 


% 


12 


13 


11 


12 


13 


14 


12 


11 


Don’t Know/Not Stated 


4 


3 


1 


— 


1 


_ 


2 


1 


% 




2 


1 


— 


3 


— 


1 


1 



98% 
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Table 17 



REASONS FOR NOT BUYING AGAIN ON MAIL ORDER 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Total not prepared to buy again 


33 


18 


15 


Don’t run a club 


1 


1 




% 


3 


6 


— 


Prefer to try shoes on 


15 


6 


9 


% 


45 


33 


60 


Prefer to pay all at once 


5 


3 


2 


% 


15 


17 


13 


No choice 


1 


1 





% 


3 


6 


— 


Shoes cost more 


2 


2 





% 


6 


11 


— 


Other 


9 


5 


4 


/o 


27 


28 


27 


Don’t Know/Not Stated 


1 


1 





% 


3 


6 


— 



Note: Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because some people gave more than 
one reason. 
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DAY CHOSEN TO SHOP 

you remember at all what day of the week it was that you bought your last pair of shoes? 
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Table 19 

NUMBER OF SHOPS VISITED 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Total all buying shoes in previous three months 


918 


' 421 


497 


1 


550 


268 


282 


o/ 

/o 


60 


64 


57 


2 


78 


33 


45 


% 


8 


8 


9 


3 


76 


33 


43 


% 


8 


8 


9 


4 


35 


13 


22 


% 


4 


3 


4 


5 


22 


8 


14 


% 


2 


2 


3 


6 


24 


7 


17 


% 


3 


2 


3 


7 


9 


3 


6 


% 


1 


1 


1 


8 


10 


2 


8 


% 


1 


— 


2 


9 or more 


19 


6 


13 


o/ 

/o 


2 


1 


3 


No shops 


83 


42 


41 


% 


9 


10 


8 


Not self bought 


I 


1 


— 


Don’t Knovi^/Not Stated 


11 


5 


6 


% 


1 


1 


1 
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RANGE OF CHOICE IN SHOP 
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RANGE OF CHOICE RELATED TO SIZES 
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Liked style .. .. .. .. .. 652 321 331 88 97 126 139 202 



Serviceable 286 195 91 25 20 60 65 116 
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EXPECTED LIFE OF SHOES 
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Table 26(b) 

EXPECTED LIFE OF SHOES COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF DAYS A WEEK WORN 
Q. About how long do you expect this pair to last you from the time that you bought them to the time you stop using them 
generally ? 
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♦Excluding those expecting a life of more than 2 yeare. 



PRICE PAID FOR LAST PAIR BOUGHT 
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102% 



NUMBER OF PAIRS IN USE 
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Note: Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because of rounding. 



SHOE SIZES 

Could you give me some details about the pair you bought on the last occasion, please? 
First of all could you tell me what size they were? 
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97 % 102 % 



Table 31(a) 

KNOWLEDGE OF FITTINGS (BY LETTER OR NUMBER) 
Q. And which fitting? 
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CHAPTER V 



SERVICE GIVEN BY THE SHOP 



Advice Asked 

The capacity of a shoe shop to give its customers all the information necessary 
for them to find a pair of shoes suited to their needs is dependent on customers 
telling the shop what they want. Over half of the respondents who had bought 
their shoes at a shop in the previous three months did not mention to the shop 
assistant the purpose for which they needed the shoes (table 32). Specialised 
footwear was, admittedly, omitted from the survey but the type of wear given 
to shoes for everyday use can vary considerably. A person who walks a lot will 
need a more robust shoe than a car driver. One should not expect a pair of 
suede shoes to retain their appearance if worn in rain, mud or dust. But the 
survey showed that such distinctions are not always appreciated by the con- 
sumer and retailers make little effort to draw their customers’ attention to 
these matters. 

Unawareness of the importance of suitability for purpose has even caused 
some people to assume that all shoes should be waterproof whatever their 
construction and purpose. Of all the respondents, 19 per cent expected all types 
of shoes to keep their feet dry. Surprisingly, a higher proportion of the AB 
social class (21 per cent) than the DE (15 per cent) expected all shoes to be 
waterproof (table 33). 

But even when advice on fitness for purpose was asked for only one-third 
of the respondents concerned said they were given such advice. On other aspects 
of getting the shoes they wanted, a small proportion of the respondents, again, 
were given advice and information. Nearly half of those asking for advice who 
went to independent retailers said they were given it (table 32). Only 14 per 
cent of the respondents buying shoes in the previous three months said that 
they had been advised about fitting, while 13 per cent said they had had their 
feet measured. A very small proportion of the teenagers (6 per cent) and the 
20-24 age group (5 per cent) were given advice on fitting. But the older the 
respondents, the more likely they were to be given advice on fitting (19 per cent 
of the 45-64 age group). This may be because they are more likely to go to 
independent shoe shops, which the survey showed gave more advice than 
multiples. 21 per cent of the respondents going to independents were given advice 
on fitting compared with 12 per cent going to multiples, (tables 35 and 36). 
Purchasers at co-operative stores received even less advice than those going to 
multiples (6 per cent). 

To prolong their life and maintain their appearance, shoes need to be 
properly looked after. Many of the materials used in shoes, like suede leather, 
patent leather and aniline calf, need special treatment. Few consumers are 
likely to know about these special treatments without being told at the time of 
purchase, yet even fewer people (10 per cent) were given advice on after care 
than were given advice on fitting. Again older consumers fared better than the 
young and independent shops gave more advice than multiples, which in turn 
gave more than chain stores and co-operative stores (table 36). 
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Degree of Satisfaction with Purchase 

In view of the lack of advice and information sought and given, it is perhaps 
surprising that 78 per cent of the total respondents were “very satisfied” in all 
respects with their last pair of shoes, 19 per cent were “fairly satisfied” and 
only 3 per cent were “not at all satisfied”. An even higher proportion of the 
45-64 age group (85 per cent) were very satisfied, although the figure dropped 
to 70 per cent for the teenagers. Satisfaction was higher among users of independ- 
ent shops than multiples (table 37). 

The same pattern of satisfaction was repeated for the various aspects of 
the shoes purchased. 83 per cent of total respondents were “very satisfied” 
with the fitting (table 38) ; 93 per cent were very satisfied with the colour of their 
shoes (table 39); 88 per cent were very satisfied with the style of their shoes (table 
40); 75 per cent were very satisfied with the value for money of their purchase 
(table 41). 

It would appear likely that if more advice and information were given in 
the shop, the level of satisfaction could be pushed even higher. The survey showed 
that those who were given advice on fitting were more likely to be satisfied 
th^ those who were not (table 42). 17 per cent of respondents were only fairly 
satisfied or not at all satisfied with their fitting which implies considerable 
scope for improvement in the fitting service. 12 per cent were fairly satisfied or 
not at all satisfied with the style of their shoes, implying that they felt they might 
have bought a more stylish pair. One quarter of all respondents were fairly 
satisfied or not at all satisfied with the value for money, implying that their 
money was not as well spent as it might have been. 

These figures and in particular the last leave the trade no grounds for 
complacency about the service they provide to the shopper for shoes. The capac- 
ity of shops to give service and increase customer satisfaction is clearly seldom 
put to the test because of the ignorance of consumers of the information they 
ought to have if they want to buy a pair of shoes to suit their needs. Apart 
from size, few consumers are aware of the information they need to ask for 
when bying. even when they do ask only a minority of shops are able or 
prepared to give it. Multiples appear to need to pay more attention to the 
quahty Md quantity of advice given than independents. There is clearly a need 
for both educahon of the consumer and better training of the shop assistant 
selling shoes. Shops should be more prepared to give advice and information 
even when it is not asked for. 
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ADVICE ON FITNESS FOR PURPOSE 
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Don’t Know/Not Stated 
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Don’t Know/Not Stated . 
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Table 38 



SATISFACTION WITH FITTING 

Q. how satisfied were you with the fitting of the shoes that you last 
bought . Were you very satisfied, fairly satisfied or not at all satisfied ? 



Men Women 16—19 20—24 25—34 35—44 45—64 



Total 


2,022 


997 


1,025 


193 


210 


405 


427 


787 


Very satisfied 


1,673 


858 


815 


152 


164 


316 


360 


681 


% 

Fairly satisfied 


83 


86 


80 


79 


78 


78 


84 


87 


294 


122 


172 


39 


39 


74 


53 




% 


15 


12 


17 


20 


19 


18 


12 




Not satisfied 

% 

Don’t know/ 


49 

2 


14 

1 


35 

3 


1 

I 


7 

3 


14 

3 


11 

3 


16 

2 


Not Stated 

% 


6 


3 


3 


1 

1 


- 


1 


3 

1 


1 



Table 39 

SATISFACTION WITH COLOUR 

or“lm au'?°“‘ 5'OU with that ? Very, fairly. 











.. 2,022 


997 


1.025 


Very satisfied . . - 


% 






1,8/1 


928 


943 


Fairly satisfied . . 






93 


93 


92 






125 


58 


67 


Not satisfied 






• • . . 6 


6 


7 


% 






20 

1 


8 


12 


Don’t know/Not Stated 






1 


1 


0/ 








3 


3 










1 


2 
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Table 40 



SATISFACTION WITH STYLE 



Q. And what about the stylel 



Total 

Very satisfied . . 

% 

Fairly satisfied 

% 

Not satisfied 

% 

Don’t know 

% 



Total 


Men 


Women 


2,016 


994 


1,022 


1,777 


882 


895 


88 


88 


87 


218 


106 


112 


11 


11 


11 


20 


6 


14 


1 


1 


1 


7 


3 


4 


— 


— 


— 



Table 41 

SATISFACTION WITH VALUE FOR MONEY 
Q. And what about value for money ? 





Total 


Men 


Women 


16—19 


20—24 


25—34 


35-44 


45—64 


Total 


2,022 


997 


1,025 


193 


210 


405 


427 


787 


Very satisfied 


1,510 


716 


794 


113 


143 


291 


320 


643 


% 


75 


72 


77 


59 


68 


72 


75 


82 




395 


218 


177 


60 


54 


83 


85 


113 


0/ 


20 


22 


17 


31 


26 


20 


20 




Not satisfied 


97 


52 


45 


17 


10 


25 


19 


26 


% 


5 


5 


4 


9 


5 


6 


4 




Don’t Know 


14 


8 


6 


2 


3 


5 


— 


4 


% 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Not Stated 


6 


3 


3 


1 


— 


1 


3 


1 


% 


— 


— 




1 
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CHAPTER VI 



COMPLAINTS 

Of the 1,850 people in the sample who had bought shoes during the previous 
year, only 336 (18 per cent) said they had cause to complain about them. 
Of the 336, 31 (1.6 per cent) said the cause of their complaints was their own 
fault. The younger they were and the higher their social class, the more likely 
they were to say they had cause for complaint. 28 per cent of teenagers and 25 
per cent of the 20-24 age group said they had cause for complaint compared 
with 1 1 per cent of the 45-64 age group. 26 per cent of the AB social group said 
that they had complaints compared with 15 per cent of the DE group. Buyers at 
multiples were also more likely to have complaints than buyers at independent 
shops (tables 43 and^44). These figures are consistent with the lower degree of satis- 
faction of the younger age groups and the higher social groups shown in table 38. 
Of the 336, 16 per cent said they had cause for complaint about 2 or more pairs. 

42 per cent of the 184 women complainers mentioned court shoes as giving 
cause for complaint. 16 per cent referred to heel-less or toeless shoes and 10 per 
cent to the slip-on type (table 45). Among the 153 male complainers laced 
walking shoes were mentioned by 39 per cent, slip-ons by 20 per cent and ankle 
boots by 10 per cent (table 46). 

Not surprisingly, the main fault causing complaint among women was 
heels coming off (24 per cent).* In fact, 40 per cent of the complaints 
about court shoes related to heels. 18 per cent of the women referred to the 
sole coming off or becoming unstitched and 17 per cent to uppers splitting, 
cracking or become unstitched. Of the men, 26 per cent complained of the 
sole coming off or becoming unstitched, 23 per cent of the uppers splitting, 
cracking or becoming unstitched and 10 per cent of the sole wearing through. 
Few people complained of their shoes wearing out too quickly, losing their 
shape, being uncomfortable or not being waterproof (tables 45 and 46). When 
complaints are related to the type of shoes purchased, the degree of dissatis- 
faction with women’s court shoes is shown to be nearly three times as great as 
that for all other types (Table 46b). 

Action Taken by Complainants 

57 per cent of all complainers took no action on their complaint. Women 
(51 per cent) were less inactive than men (64 per cent) in this respect. A further 
6 per cent took the shoes in question to a repairer (table 47). When asked why 
they took no action or took the shoes to a repairer, 29 per cent of these res- 
pondents said it would not be worth the bother, IS per cent said that the cause 
of their dissatisfaction was their own fault while 14 per cent said they felt they 
had had the shoes for too long to make a justified complaint. Only 5 per cent 
said they disliked complaining (table 48). So, excluding those who said that they 
had had the shoes for a long time and those who thought the fault was their 
own, about 1 person in 7 of those that bought shoes in the last year felt that 
they had not received their money’s worth. On the basis of the figures in the 



* This figure may include top pieces, which are not always distinguished from heels. 
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survey, an average of 1 in every 23 of the 200m. pairs of shoes sold each year, 
of which one in five is imported, is therefore likely to cause dissatisfaction. 

The vast majority of those who did take action on their complaint took their 
shoes back to the shop. 1 per cent of all complaining sent their shoes back to 
the manufacturer (table 48). One-third of the men and 17 per cent of the women 
who took their complaint to the shop said nothing was done about it. One third 
of the women and 13 per cent of the men who took the shoes back to the shop 
said the shoes were sent back to the manufacturer. 

For 47 per cent of all respondents going back to the shop, the shoes were 
exchanged, a credit note was offered or free repairs were done (table 49). 
Less than half of the respondents who complained to the shop said their com- 
plaint was handled “very well”, and 45 per cent of the men said their complaint 
was not well handled (table 50). Of those who said they were only “fairly well” 
satisfied or “not at all” satisfied, one half said this was due to the unco-operative 
attitude of the retailer. Only two respondents said they experienced delays in 
having their shoes put right (table 51). 

Conclusions Arising from Complaints Figures 

1 . Complaints about shoes are likely to diminish now that stiletto heels have 
gone out of fashion and more “sensible” heels have taken their place. Complaints 
about soles coming away from uppers also will be reduced as greater use is made 
of modem techniques of connecting uppers to soles. 

2. Apathy (not fear of complaining) is the most common reason why 
people with complaints took no action on their complaints so that shops do 
not see, from the complaints brought to them, the full picture of dissatisfaction 
with their shoes. 

3. While the comparatively small numbers of complaints reflects credit on 
the footwear trade as a whole, the experience of those consumers who do have 
complaints is not always very happy. 



Table 43 

COMPLAINTS (summary TABLE) 











% 


No. 


Total number buying in last year 








100 


1,860 


All with complaints 








18 


336 


With 2 or more complaints . . 








2 


54 


Those who did not complain . . 








11 


214 


Those complaining to shop . . 








6 


115 


Those satisfied with outcome (very well, fairly well) 




4 


72 


Still unhappy (not at all satisfied) . . 








2 


41 
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Heel(s) coming off 
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Not waterproof or letting in water 



COMPLAINTS RELATED TO TYPE OF SHOE 
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REASONS FOR NOT TAKING ACTION 

TO THOSE WHO “DID NOTHING” OR “TOOK TO REPAIRERS”: Why was this? 
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TO THOSE WHO COMPLAINED/TOO] 
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Percentages add up to more than 100 because some respondents gave more than one ai^wer. 
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95 % 
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CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In spite of a high degree of satisfaction with the shoes purchased, the survey 
showed that 1 in 4 of people buying in the previous three months said they were 
given very little choice of shoes. For people buying shoes larger than the most 
popular sizes, the proportion remarking on the lack of choice was much greater. 
This finding contradicts feeMngs current in the trade that there is a profusion of 
choice of shoes available. Indeed, it goes against the trend towards rational- 
isation of production. But longer production runs and adequate choice are not 
necessarily incompatible because the current apparent profusion of choice 
which has inhibited rationalisation may well not be meeting consumer needs. 
This was the most significant finding of the survey because the effectiveness of 
the improvements we recommend later — the giving of more advice in the shop 
and more education of consumers — depends on the availability of a wide 
choice of shoes in all sizes. For a consumer to be advised that he needed a shoe 
of a particular size and fitting and then to be told that such a shoe in the required 
style and colour was not in stock would be most frustrating and likely to increase 
consumer dissatisfaction. And more education for consumers in what to look 
and ask for when buying shoes without an increase in the range of choice 
available would merely have the effect of increasing consumer awareness of 
their needs and requirements without providing all the means to satisfy them. 
The comments in this paragraph do not apply with equal force to all sections 
of the footwear trade. Some shops obviously provide an excellent range of 
choice and good service which could not be bettered, while others fall short of 
this high standard. 

How is the range of choice to be increased? The most obvious answer is for 
retailers to carry more stocks of shoes of differing styles and quality for a given 
size. To do so, they would need to increase their shelf space, so adding to costs 
and pushing up prices and the retail margin. There are several factors militating 
against this course of action. The turnover in certain types of shoes may not 
justify the allocation of extra shelf space to additional stocks. Extensions to 
shelf space may be prevented by physical restrictions on the expansion of existing 
premises. Reallocation of space used for serving customers to take more stocks 
could reduce customer comfort and so affect sales. 

A possible answer to the problem of increasing the range of choice of shoes 
available to consumers without at the same time putting up prices is to rational- 
ize the present sizing system. In essence, this system means that there is an 
unnecessarily large number of sizes and fittings cluttering up the shelves, so 
limiting the space that can be given to the variety of shoes in a given size and 
fitting. The difference between sizes is mmecessarily close. Between the length 
of half sizes the difference is ^in. when, according to research done by satra, 
it need only be Rn. for lace up shoes. Research by satra suggests that 
a given shoe can be worn by feet the dimensions of which (length and girth) 
lie within an elliptical area which can be plotted on a graph as shown in figure 

ll! 

* “Standardisation and a New Shoe Sizing Structure — Foundation for Automation” — by 
Walter L. Abel, Director of Research, United Shoe Machinery Corporation in Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, June 1, 1966. 
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BALL GiRTH 




LENGTH 



Figure L Measurement of Fit Tolerance. 




Figure 2 Fit Tolerance Ellipses Superimposed on the existing Sizing System. 
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When the fit tolerance ellipses worked out by S.A.T.R.A. are superimposed 
on the present sizing system (figure 2), they show that the fit tolerance ellipses 
overlap to an unnecessarily large extent. By spacing the ellipses further apart, 
it would still be possible to give a reasonably good fit with a reduced number 
of sizes and fittings. Here, clearly, lies a possible answer to the Problem ol 
carrying larger stocks. The present stock of a given type of shoe could be re- 
duced by nearly 50 per cent while still providing most of the population wth 
a comfortable fitting. The trade might well consider replacing the existing 
system by one based on the principles worked out by S.A. i-K-A. 

Two compUcations seem to have held back, so far, the adoption of a new 
■siying structure. Dealing with the minor one first, there is some doubt whether 
the new system should be worked out in inches or millimetres. With the curren y 
going Herimal in 1971 and major sections of industry going metnc soon after, 
the new sizing system should surely be in milUmetres. _ ^ 

A more substantial objection to the adoption of a new sizmg structure has 
been put forward by some footwear manufacturers. They claim that a change 
in the sizing structure would force them to scrap aU their existing lasts (the 
equivalent of jigs) and make new ones. A substantial amount of capital is tied 
up in lasts so the price of shoes could well be affected. The sigmflcance of this 
objection is declining. Fashion shoes are continuaUy changmg and whenever 
they change, a new last is needed. Moreover, these objections to a new sizing 
structure are not shared by the bfmf which imtiated current international 
discussions on a new size-marking scheme and has accepted the miUime re a 

^ '^Rationahzing the sizing system would enable shoe shops to stock a wider 
range of styles in the popular sizes. They would be unlikely, however, 
extra space to carry more stocks of the less popular sizes, because of the relative y 
small demand for these. People with abnormal feet would therefore probably 
not find much more choice in a general shoe shop even with a rationalized 

sizing provide the necessary choice for people wanting °r small size^ 
there is a need for shops speciaUsing in this area of the market. Already such 
shops exist in London, but there is a need for more m larger pro^cial centres 
It would be uneconomical for specialist shops to set up m smaller towns, but 
people wanting sizes not normally in stock who could not get to a spraa s 
shop should be able to order what they need from a local shop 
gave sufficient details of size, fitting and style. The existence of speciahsed outlets 
Lould encourage manufacturers to produce a wider range of styles of shoe 

in the abnormal sizes. . , *i -ui 

Once a wide choice of shoes for feet of aU sizes is made available, the 
next step is to ensure that this wide choice is made best use of by consimjs 
Even if the customer does not ask for it, the shop should be prcP^ed ^ 
advice on size and fitting and fitness for purpose. They should make the customer 
aware of the merits and purposes of the range of styles available to hiin and 
not just allow him to buy the first ones he tries on because he appears to be 
satisfied with them, as often happens particularly when shop^sistants are work- 
ing under pressure as they frequently are on Saturdays. There is a need fo 
better training of shoe fitters particularly those in multiple shoe shops. 

Some multiples run good training courses not only for assistants, out ^o 
for junior managers. However, all too often, any traming is left to the local shop 
manager who himself may have inherited bad practices. The Industnal Trammg 
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Act might have some effect here, but the turnover of staff is so large that many 
firms do not think it is worth the expense of training courses (and the temporary 
reduction of their sales force) for assistants who are likely to stay only two or 
three months. Other firms, however, maintain that their staff turnover is reduced 
and their service improved by special courses. There are very few technical 
colleges that run courses in suitable subjects, but the larger manufacturers, 
particularlythose speciaUsingin fitting shoes, organise some good ones. Adequate 
trainmg should be geared to a career structure for assistants that offers oppor- 
tunities for increased earnings and promotion to positions of greater responsibil- 
ity. 

Greater flexibility in shop opening hours would allow shops to open late in 
the evening and so siphon off some of the Saturday trade wliich is excessive. 
Shop assistants would then have more time to give to meeting their customers’ 
needs. 

As well as better trained shop assistants, there is a need for better educated 
customers. Apart from the limited choice of shoes available, the survey’s other 
main toding was that consumers are ignorant of the points they need to look 
for if they are to find a pair of shoes to meet their needs. The Consumer Council, 
in consultation with the footwear trade, is going to produce an inexpensive book- 
let advising consumers on the points essential to the intelligent buying of foot- 
wear. This would supplement the leaflets published by satra on the care and 
cleaning of shoes, which we hope will gain wide circulation. 

The issues that consumers need to be made aware of are that in women’s 
shoes the requirements of fashion are too often incompatible with durability 

comfort. A fashion shoe is less likely to last than a traditional one designed 
for dnrabihty, and a light flexible shoe may lose in durability what it gains in 



■piese issues should be seen against the background of a steady decline in 
the importance which consumers attach to durability in shoes. Over half of the 
respondents in the survey expected their shoes to last for one year or less, which, 
f ^ shown, in chapter 4, in terms of continuous wear is even less. It is 
not the function of the Consumer Council to pass judgement on whether the 
dechne m the importance given to durability by consumers is good or bad 
Consumers have every right, if they wish, as many of them do, to throw away 
shoes before they are worn out or before they are given even one repair. But 
tfe dechne in the miportance of durability does help us to assess the significance 
of complaints about shoes. We will put on one side the high number of complaints 
about heels conung off, which, as we have shown in Chapter 6, were mainly about 
women s court shoes. Apart from these, the complaints in the survey related essen- 
My to the quality of construction and workmanship put into shoes, mainly that 

solescomeawayfromuppers.Therewererelativelyfewcomplaintsaboutbadfittlng 

loss of shape and appearance. This pattern of complaint shows clearly that man- 
ufacturers are merely adapting themselves to a situation where shoes are more and 
more to be considered as consumable throw away items. In these circumstances, 
there IS less need for assiduous attention to the quality of construction and work- 
maiiship We asked people to tell us of any complaint they had within a year of 
buymg the shoes. Tlus year is for many people longer than the life of a pair of 
shoes. So some of the complaints may be explained by the fact that the com- 
fn^^ f intended by the manufacturer 

I P^tchasers may well have been quite happy with the same 
pan- of shoes because they threw them away before they fell apart. 
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Complaints are substantially explained by the existence of two groups of 
shoe buyers — those who expect their shoes to last over a year (mainly older 
people) and those who are quite happy for them to wear out or be thrown away 
in under a year (primarily young people). So long as these two groups exist, 
footwear suppliers should cater for both and try to avoid selling shoes meant 
for the throw away market to consumers expecting a long life and vice versa. 
If the two groups continue to be confused, then the footwear trade will continue 
to be accused of expecting people to pay for shoddy goods. 

The footwear trade brings into sharp relief some of the dilemmas posed by 
a high income, high consumption, fashion conscious society. What is value for 
money in a pair of shoes ? Is it a pair of shoes that enables the wearer to stay in 
fashion for two weeks after which is is a matter of indifference whether the shoes 
win last because they will no longer be worn? Or is it a pair of shoes to which 
fashion concepts are irrelevant but for which craftsmanship ensuring fitness for 
purpose over a long period of time is all ? The Consumer Council can only say 
that the choice between value as fashion or value as time is for the individu^ 
to decide and that so long as people exist who demand value in time their needs 
should be met and they should not be sacrificed by manufacturers who have 
swallowed whole the arguments of the fashion and throw away lobby. 

Summary of Consumer Council’s Main Recommendations 

1. The sizing system should be rationalized along lines worked out by 
SATRA in order to increase the range of choice of styles, colours and materials 
for a given size and fitting. The present sizing system means that the demand for 
precisely-fitting shoes is met at the expense of a range of choice of other attri- 
butes. 

2. The needs of consumers with very long (or wide) and very small (or 
narrow) feet should be met by speciahst retail outlets in major provincial centres. 

3. More training of shop assistants particularly in multiple shoe shops and 
co-operative stores is needed to enable them to give consumers adequate advice on 
fittings, styles and fitness for purpose. Shops should be prepared to give such 
advice even when it is not asked for. 

4. Greater flexibility in the opening hours of shops should be introduced. 
In particular more shops should open late in the evening on at least one 
night a week to relieve the pressure on shop assistants on Saturdays so that 
more time can be devoted to meet customers’ requirements. 

5. There should be more education of consumers in points to look for when 
buying shoes. The Consumer Council will publish a booklet giving such advice 
which win also include advice on after care. 

6. Manufacturers and suppliers planning production should bear in mind 
the distinction between those consumers who expect their shoes to last for one 
year or more and those who do not. 

7. Provision should be made by the bfmf in co-operation with the fdf for 
dealing with customer complaints that are disputed by the retailer or manu- 
facturer. This could be an extension of the satra arrangements for testing shoes 
referred to in Chapter 2. 
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